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508 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 



French Army Slang 

In Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxii, 151-156, I published a short col- 
lection of French army slang. Since that time I have been gather- 
ing similar material from printed matter of all sorts, personal 
letters from French soldiers and from the men themselves during 
my period of service abroad. In the meantime, several publications 
in France, notably the excellent collection of trench slang, Le Poilu 
tel qu'il se parle, by Gaston Esnault, have rendered the presentation 
of my material unnecessary. However, in comparing my work 
with these publications I find that the following words do not 
appear in them with the meanings which I indicate : 

Azur, used preceded by the word Pif to designate a man with a 
large nose. Ex. Eh! Pif d'azur. — Barbele (avoir le barbele dans le 
ciboulot), sort of cafard. — Bougie, face. Ex. T'en fais une bougie! 
— Bourrin, prostitute. — Braise, mail. — Brin, excrement. Ex. Bien- 
tot on nous donnera a bouffer du brin. — Casino, chest. — Cassolettes, 
shoes. — Ciseaux, sur les appareils Farman, le manche a balai (barre 
de direction) est remplace par une tige qui se termine par deux 
boucles, d'ou le nom de ciseaux. — Contre-torpilleur, iron field 
kitchen. — Encaisser, to fly in bad weather and be violently buffeted 
by the wind. — Esgourdacher, to listen. — Geignot, sort of cafard. — 
Grenade a cuiller, one which bursts on touching the ground. — 
Grougnon, sort of cafard. — Homme a lunettes, person who is not 
resourceful. — Jojo, light, poor wine. — Macaron, automobile steer- 
ing gear. — Metro, narrow gauge railway behind the lines for trans- 
porting supplies. — Negre, black smoke shell. — Nord-Sud, same as 
Metro. — Parisse, Paris. — Placard, chest. — Polyte, Boche. — Potache, 
service stripe. — P. P. T., pauvres poires des tranchees. — Rinpinpin, 
sort of cafard. — Saint-Gothard, same as Metro. — Simplon, same as 
Metro. — Soixante-quinze, beans. — Tinette, automatic machine gun. 
— Tricoteuse, bayonet. 

Milton Gakver. 

Yale University. 



BEIEF MENTION 

Douglas's 2Eneid. By Lauchlan Maclean Watt, author of ' Scot- 
tish Life and Poetry ' (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1920). 
The opening words of the brief Preface are to the point : " This 
is an attempt to elucidate Gawain Douglas's work, and to place it 
in its proper setting, as a literary document, . . . My excuse is 
that it has not before been done." The heads of the chapters show 
how the author has articulated his subject : The Man and his Fame ; 
The Man and his Work ; The Translation : its Method and Result ; 



